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Extracted from “The London Quarterly Review.” 
Blind People. 
(Concluded from page 186.) 

But if the blind boy cannot write poetry, he ean 
learn it by heart ; for his memory, when cultivated, 
is peculiarly retentive, and in all books on blind- 
ness is spoken of as possessing far more than ordiv- 
ary power. ‘‘ The memory of the blind,” says Guil- 
lié, “is prodigious ;” and he rightly traces much 
of its power to the habit of preciseness and order 
which many attain when roused to the work of 
educations He gives us, indeed, no instances of 
famous memories from the Annals of Blind Men, 
bat rambles off to talk of Seneca, who says—of 
himself—that he could repeat two thousand de- 
tached words in the same order that they held 
when read over to him; and of a Corsican, who 
could master even three thousand words, Greek, 
latin, or Barbarian, sense or nonsense, and re- 
peat them either backwards or forwards after once 
hearing thent read—for which we have the au- 
thority of Muretus. But, whether these be Mun- 
chausenic feats, and whether the Japanese savages 
at Yeddo have, according to Father Charlevoix, 
their public records committed to memory by 
chosen blind men, or not, there is no doubt that 
their peculiar isolation gives both strength, readi- 
ness, and accuracy to their memorial powers. 
Gossipping old Bishop Burnet tells of his meeting 
at Schaffhausen with a Miss Walkier, who had 
mastered five languages and knew all the Psalms 
ad New Testament by heart; and there is no 
doubt that the case is a genuine one; for a large 
dumber of the pupils in St. George’s Fields dur- 
lng their six years’ stay manage to learn the 
Pulter, and there is at this time among them a 
young man who can repeat not only the whole of 
the hundred and fifty psalms, and a large number 
of metrical psalms and hymns, as well as a con- 
siderable amount of modern poetry, including 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” but—ineredible 
i It may seem—the whole of M 










































Few blind persons, and still fewer with sight, 
could accomplish so herculean a task as this, 
simply because few, if any, would set to work for 
years with such incessant, unwearied application 
tnd love for the task, as he did. Such was his 
*xterity, and so retentive was his memory at last, 
































ud twice, 





that he could easily learn one hundred lines of 
ilton in little more than an hour and a half—a’ 
Period which barely admits of their being read|full test; for o 
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up the lesson. This, no doubt, is a case of re- 
markable proficiency ; but it is more than probable 
that similar cases are to be found in other schools, 
both at home and in America, where the educa- 
tion of the blind is carried on with an amazing 
amount of noisy vigour, if no better symptoms of 
real work ; and what Daniel Brown has achieved 
may to a certain extent be done, and is done, by 
his fellow-sufferers elsewhere. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the blind youth is compelled to 
derive nearly all his knowledge from books that 
are read to him (his embossed books being very 
few in number, very expensive, and almost en- 
tirely on religious subjects.) While his friend 
reads, he listens most intently; he is now all ear 
—not a word, not a syllable, escapes him. He 
cuts off every channel of communication with the 
outer world, and opens but the one inlet to the 
wave of sound. Much depends, of course, on the 
fluency and distinctness of his teacher, but far 
more on his own habit of fixed and undivided at- 
tention. Here, in the mere task of learning by 
heart, he has to listen acutely and patiently to all 
—even to every word—and this by dint of prac- 
tice becomes comparatively easy. When he comes 
to the facts and dates of History, he learns to sift 
the chaff from the wheat, and burdens his memory 
only with the important items worth retaining, 
content ‘to let the little fishes slip through the 
meshes of the net, provided the big ones be re- 
tained.” In this way he rouses, vivifies, and 
strengthens his memory—culling a flower here, or 
perhaps a weed there—adding gradually yet surely 
to his store, end at last reaping the certain fruit 
of all honest toil; not because his powers of 
memory are keener or stronger than those of see- 
ing men, but because he has spared neither time 
nor labour to put them to their utmost and best 
exertion. He labours under a host of disadvan- 
tages. No local association can help hiw, as it 
does every other student; no memoranda can be 
consulted ; not one single fact can be recalled by 
the presence of any une person, or by the sight of 
a place. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, an 
educated blind man will acquire a knowledge of 
ancient and modern history, as well as of modern 
literature; and a glance at Lord Cranborne’s 
** Essays” (No. 6 in our list) will show how wide 
and how accurate that acquaintance may be. 

Out of the thirty thousand blind people in 
Great Britain, a very large proportion belong to 


ithe middle and lower classes, where there are 
indeed many mothers of shrewd wit and loving} 
jhearts, who have all the wish but none of the 
ble| power to educate the blind child, and where also, 
may ilton’s ‘ Paradise|as statistics tell us, blindness specially prevails 
st, with marginal notes and a biography !| because smallpox and fever go hand in hand with 


impure air and scanty food ; and many a little one 
whom disease spares, some chance blow from a 
stick or a stone, a sudden fall, cold, exposure, or 
neglect, dooms to life-long darkness. 

The twelve chief schools in England at present 
will accommodate only about 900 of the 2700 said 


\to be under twenty years of age; and even this 


limited accommodation is not always put to its 
n the day of the census, April 8, 


and allowing little time for getting|1861, only 760 were found to be under instruc- 
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tion in public institutions. The precise cause of 
this slackness in availing themselves of the 
chance of instruction it is difficult to ascertain ; 
the expense of getting a child into one of the 
schools is small, and in most cases the education 
is free; so that apathy, neglect, and poverty are 
probably the greatest obstacles. Of those blind 
people above twenty years old, able and willing 
and having need to work, about 2350 are employ- 
ed in general occupations, and chiefly among 
those who have sight, as labourers, miners, farm- 
ers (340,) blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, &c. ; 
while about 700 men carry on with greater success 
the more special work of blind men, as basket- 
makers, makers of mats, rope, and sacks, brushes, 
and brooms. Of the women, 200 are employed 
as domestic servants; for though a blind girl 
would hardly be a safe or efficient cook, she can, 
as experience has shown in many of the schools, 
be a first-rate hand at a broom, do all a house- 
maid’s work (when the geography of the house is 
once known,) make the beds, lay the dinner and 
breakfast-table, shake the carpets, and help at the 
washing-tub ; about 100 work as dressmakers and 
seamstresses, a point which, incredible as it may 
seem, is corroborated by the fact that almost all 
of the linen garments worn by the girls in St. 
George’s School are made by themselves. The 
remaining 400 get a scanty living as makers of 
stays, knitted stockings, baskets, and brooms— 
doubly scanty because the beggarly pittance paid 
as wages to women with sight who work at these 
trades is, in their case, even lessened on the false 
plea that the work of the blind cannot be equal 
to that of the seeing. Thus we have a poor and 
industrious class of about 4800 who resolutely 
hold themselves above the degradation of begging 
in the streets, and in spite of all obstacles do their 
best to keep the wolf from the door. Of the 
stratum below these, who make begging their 
regular profession, and haunt the streets of Lon- 
don in every variety of miserable destitution and 
whining imposture, the census says nothing. 
They amount to many hundreds in number, and 
are for the most part well known to each other, 

and to some of their fraternity in the provinces. 

The most skilful in their profession of course find 
the best market for their talents in the great me- 
tropolis, of whom a tall, upright young man in 
rusty black clothes and kid gloves is probably one 
of the most successful. He, as many of our readers 
must remember, plants himself with his back 

firmly against the wall at the foot of the National 
Gallery, or in some other great thoroughfare, and 
appeals to the ceaseless multitude as they pass, 
either silently or, in pleasant, sunny weather, in 
a short discourse, flavoured with religious phrase- 
ology of a highly unctuous kind, but mainly con- 
sisting of his own reflections on things in general. 
He wears hung round his neck, a small, neat 
placard, informing us that he has been “ respect- 
ably brought up and educated, but driven by dire 
necessity to appeal to the bowels of compassion,’ 

&e. &c. In fine weather he makes his four or 
five shillings a day, and, not keeping any canine 
establishment, nor apparently any human guide, 
can live in comparative clover. The lower grade 


of performers, far below him as artists, is suff- 
ciently represented by a few well known examples, 
such as the stout, elderly, good-natured looking 
man who sits in one of the recesses of Waterloo 
Bridge, and professes to be reading, in a loud, 
strong voice, some page of St. Paul, in Frere’s 
system. Whether he is reading it or not is en- 
tirely another question. At all events he has 
ledrnéd a good many pages by heart most cor- 
rectly; and so reads on glibly enough in all 
weathers, rain, east wind, or snow, when the fin- 

er of an unprofessional blind boy would be utterly 
disabled. Next come such as the youth who 
blows into a tin flageolet one long, crazy attempt 
at a tune which he never finds; the three young 
unkempt, grimy minstrels who sing alternately 
snatches of funeral psalmody and “‘ Old Dog Tray” 
as a trio; the soldier without a hat, who invokes 
blessings on all passers-by who have eyes, and 
especially on those who remember the defenders 
of old England; another hatless sufferer, a big- 
faced, tall fellow, in a white smock frock, who 
boldly steers his way along the most crowded 
pavement under the guidance of a sturdy bulldog; 
the whining outcast, near St. Giles’, Endell street, 
who is one day silent and still as a blind and deaf 
mute, and the next day moaning and shaking with 
St. Vitus’s dance; and lastly, the old, red-haired, 
freckled Scotchman, who, under the inspiration 
of a frowsy old woman, expends himself with 
desperate energy on a hopeless clarionet with ab- 
solute and hideous success. Of such as these 
there are probably some hundreds in London 
dragging on a miserable existence in a mixture of 
want, extravagance, privation and dirt. Then, 
far above these dreary spectacles, come the blind 
adults, belonging to the middle and upper classes, 
among whom are 43 clergymen and ministers, 17 
physicians and surgeons, 11 barristers and solici- 
tors, as well as 32 officers in the army and navy ; 
all of whom have probably become blind after 
entering on a profession ; besides 80 described as 
teachers, many no doubt driven by necessity to 
embrace pedagogy for a living ; and 600 musicians 
and teachers of music. Forty-eight old “salts’’ 
have, after long years of service afloat, found a 
quiet haven in Greenwich Hospital, and about an 
equal number of rivals on shore are Chelsea pen- 
sioners. How far the clergy, barristers, and phy- 
sicians are still able to carry on their professional 
duties we have no idea to help us to decide; 
though we are aware of more than one clergyman 
in the neighbourhood of London still most cfiicient 
in the desk and pulpit. All parochial work of 
course is-out of the question. 

eeeaiennititnsians: 
From “The British Friend.” 
Music and its Influence. 
(Concluded from page 191.) 

The celebrated Elizabeth Fry, in her Journal, 
adds her experience as follows :— 

“TI wholly gave up on my own ground attend- 
ing all public places of amusement. I saw that 
they tended to promote evil, led many from the 
path of rectitude, and brought them into much 
sin. I perccived the vanity and folly of what are 
called the pleasures of the world, and that they 
do not satisfy, but eventually enervate, and injure 
the heart and mind.” In 1798 she writes, “I 
have now two things weighing heavily on my 
mind, viz: dancing and singing—so simple, so 
sweet, they seem; but so surely as I indulge in 
either, does a dark cloud come over my mind.” 
After she had resolutely confessed to one of her 
sisters, whose views were different from her own, 
that she fully believed that it was required of her 
to give up both these amusements, she observes, 
The total change that has taken place in me 
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since I spoke to my sister is astonishing; I am/|people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 


come from misery to joy.” 

Upon proceeding to the investigation of that 
part of the subject which relates to what is termed 
Sacred Music, it way be well to remark, that so 


nearly universal is its introduction among chris-| 


tian professors, and so strong the natural and 
educational prejudice in its favour, that it requires 
no slight effort, so to divest the mind of its pre- 
conceived opinions, as to enable it to take a calm 
and dispassionate view of the question. 

Surely no one of ordinary understanding in the 
present enlightened age, can seriously believe that 
the sweet sounds proceeding from the inanimate 
organ, will be appreciated as acceptable worship 
by Him who delights in the sacrifices of broken 
hearts and contrite spirits, even though uttered 
in the homely language of the poor publican. 
Then why is it introduced? Is it not to please 
the itching ears of degenerated christian profes- 
sors? There is nothing in the New Testament 
which indicates its use during the time of the 
apostles, nor indeed does it appear to have been 
introduced until nearly midnight darkness had 
overspread the church. And it may be useful 
for Protestants, at least, to be reminded that the 
organ was, according to history, first used in 
public worship (may we not say, to supply the 
lack of divinely attuned hearts,) by Vitalianus, a 
bishop or pope of Rome, about the year 660. It 
then became a component part of that balf-Jewish, 
half-heathen robe of gorgeous and imposing cere- 
monies with which the church sought to adorn 
herself, when she had nearly lost the beautiful 
yarments of purity, simplicity, and spirituality, 
in which she was originally arrayed by her Divine 
Founder. 

“1 firmly believe,’ says Herschell, in his work 
entitled Fatherland, “that if we seek to affect 
the mind by the aid of architecture, painting, or 
music, the impression produced by these adjuncts 


is just so much subtracted from the worship of 


the unseen Jehovah. If the outward eye is taken 
up with material splendour, or forms of external 
beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little of Him who 
is invisible; the ear that is entranced with the 
melody of sweet sound, listens not to the stiil 
small voice by which the Lord makes his presence 
known.” 

One argument, perhaps as frequently urged as 
any, is the attraction held out by music to many 
who would not otherwise attend a place of wor- 
ship. If, however, the practice should be ad- 


mitted to be wrong, it is not lawful to ‘ do evil! 


that good may come.” But even if this is not 
admitted, does it not appear very derogatory to 
the dignity, and solemnity, and sincerity with 
which Divine worship ought to be conducted, to 
hold out such an inducement, thus, to a certain 
extent, converting such opportunities into occa- 
sions of amusement? Indeed, in some of our 
large towns, particular places of worship are re- 
sorted to by the gay and thoughtless, professedly 
for the sake of the fine singing and music to be 
heard there; and may not such places be to them 
almost as truly places of diversion as the theatre 
or the ball-room? Now, if the class of persons 

ere alluded to, are satisfying their consciences 
by such an attendance on a place of worship, what 
can be more likely to induce a superficial—not to 
say hypocritical christianity? Is it not also no- 
torious that for the sake of having the music and 
singing well performed, persons of very indifferent 
character are employed on those solemn occasions ? 
To such performances as these, may not the lan- 
guage be applicable—“ Take away from me the 
noise of thy songs, for I will not hear the melody 
of thy viols.” (Amos v. 23.) Again— This 


and honoureth me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me.” (Mat. xv. 8.) 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
use of vocal music in worship, when those who 
practise it do truly “sing” as the apostle Paul 
expresses it, ‘with the spirit and with the under 
standing also.” But it must be evident to eve 
upprejudiced mind, that those who join in such 
an exercise without any feelings in unison with 
the words so said or sung, may really be guilty in 
the sight of Him who looketh at the heart, of 
speaking falsely and taking His name in vain—a 
consideration which demands the very serious at- 
tention of professing christians. 

The learned Adam Clarke, in his commentary 
on 1 Chron. vi., says— Musical instruments in 
the house of God, are (at least under the gospel) 
repugnant to the spirit of christianity, and tend 
not a little to corrupt the worship of God. Those 
who are fond of music in the theatre, are fondof 
it in the house of God when they go thither ; and 
some, professing christianity, set up such a spuri- 
ous worship, in order to draw people to hear the 
gospel. This is doing evil that good may come 
of it; and by this means, light and trifling people 
are introduced into the church of Christ.” 

“ Does it ever appear that musicians, either in 
their collective or individual capacity, are more 
spiritual, or as spiritual, as the other parts of the 
church of Christ? Is there not more pride, self- 
will, stubbornness, insubordination, lightness, and 
frivolity, among such persons, than among the 
other professors of christianity found in the same 
religious society ? Is it ever remarked or known, 
that musicians in the house of God have ever at 
tained to any depth of piety or superior soundness 
of understanding in the things of God? Is it 
ever found that those churches and christian s0- 
cieties, which have and use instruments of musi¢ 
in divine worship, are more holy, or as holy as 
'those societies which do not use them? Andis 
it always found that the ministers who recommend 
i'them to be used in the worship of Almighty God, 
are the most spiritual men, and the. most spiritual 
and useful preachers? (Can mere sounds, m0 
matter how melodious, where no word nor senti- 
ment is or can be uttered, be considered as giving 
praise to God? Is it possible that pipes or strings 
of any kind can give God praise? Can God be 
pleased with sounds which are emitted by n0 
sentient being, and have in themselves no meat- 
ing? If these questions cannot be answered in 
the affirmative, then—query—is not the introduc 
tion of such instruments into the worship of God, 
anti-christian, calculated to debase and ultimately 
ruin the spirit and influence of the gospel of Jesus 





Christ And should not all, who wish well to 
the spread and establishment of pure and undé 
filed religion, lift up their hand, their influence, 
and their voice against them ?”’ 
Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

The True Gentleman is one whose nature has 
been fashioned after the highest models. It iss 
grand old name, that of Gentleman, and has beet 
recognized as a rank and power in all stages of 
society. ‘The Gentleman is always the Gentle- 
man,” said the old French general to his regiment 
of Scottish gentry at Rousillon, “and invariably 
proves himself such in need and in danger.” To 
possess this character is a dignity of itself, com 
manding the instinctive homage of every genet 
ous mind, and those who will not bow to titalar 
rank, will yet do homage to the Gentleman. Hi 
qualities depend not upon fashion or manners, 
but upon moral worth,—not on personal posse 
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sions, but on personal qualities. The Psalmist) poor man with a rich spirit is in all ways superior 
briefly describes him as one “ that walketh up-|to the rich man with a poor spirit. To borrow 
rightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh| St. Paul’s words, the former is as “ having noth- 
the truth in his heart.” ing, yet possessing all things,” while the other, 

The gentleman is eminently distinguished for| though possessing all things, has nothing. The 
his self-respect. He values his character,—not/ first hopes everything, and fears nothing; the last 
so much of it only as can be seen of others, but| hopes nothing, and fears everything. Only the 
as he sees it himself; having regard for the ap-| poor in spirit are really poor. He who has lost 
roval of his inward monitor. And, as he respects) all, but retains his courage, cheerfulness, hope, 
Fimself, so, by the same law, does he respect! virtue, and self-respect, is still rich. For such a 
others. Humanity is sacred in his eyes: and|man, the world is, as it were, held in trust; his 











ness and charity. It is related of Lord Edward|still walk erect, a true gentleman. 

Fitzgerald that, while travelling in Canada, in} Qeccasionally, the brave and gentle character 
company with the Indians, he was shocked by} may be found under the humblest garb. Here is 
the sight of a poor squaw trudging along laden} an old illustration, but a fine one. Once ona time, 
with her husband’s trappings, while the chief| when the Adige suddenly overflowed its banks, 
himself walked on unencumbered. Lord Edward) the bridge of Verona was carried away, with the 


at once relieved the squaw of her pack by placing] exception of the centre arch, on which stood a 
it upon his own shoulders. Here was a beautiful 





















2 ¢ house, whose inhabitants supplicated help from 
of instance of what the French call politesse de ceeur,| the windows, while the foundations were visibly 
od —the genuine politeness of the heart. giving way. “I will give a hundred French louis,” 
‘ The true gentleman has a keen sense of honor,| said the Gount Spolverini, who stood by, “to any 
Ms —scrupulously avoiding mean actions. His stand- 






person who will venture to deliver these unfortu- 





ard of probity in word and action is high. 















































































































































me ‘ He} nate people.” A young peasant came forth from 
ple does not shuffle nor prevaricate, dodge nor skulk ;|the crowd, seized a boat, and pushed into the 
but is honest, upright, and straightforward. His|stream. He gained the pier, received the whole 
is law is rectitude,—action in right lines. When family into the boat, and made for the shore, 
one he says yes, it is a law; and he dares to say the| where he landed them in safety. “ Here is your 
the valiant no at the fitting season. The gentleman| money, my brave young fellow,” said the count. 
elf. will not be bribed; only the low-minded and un-|« No,” was the answer of the young man, “I do 
wil principled will sell themselves to those who are] not sell my life; give the money to this poor 
the iuterested in buying them. When the upright family, who have need of it.” Here spoke the 
me Jonas Hanway officiated as commissioner in the| true spirit of the gentleman, though he was but 
wil, vietualling department, he declined to receive a}in the garb of a peasant ! 
ate present of any kind from a contractor; refusing} Turnbull, in his excéllent work on “ Austria,” 
reas thus to be biassed in the performance of his public} relates an anecdote of the late Emperor Francis, 
5 it duty. A noble trait of the same kind is to be| jn illustration of the manner in which the govern- 
. noted in the life of the Duke of “Wellington.| ment of that country has been indebted, for its 
sie Shortly after the battle of Assaye, one morning] hold upon the people, to the personal qualities of 
y as the prime minister of the Court of Hyderabad its princes. ‘At the time when the cholera was 
dis waited upon him for the purpose of privately as- raging at Vienna, the emperor, with an aide-de- 
end cettaining what territory and what advantages had| camp, was strolling about in the streets of the city 
od, been reserved for his master in the treaty of peace} and suburbs, when a corpse was dragged past on 
‘tual between the _Mahratta princes and the Nizam.|g litter unaccompanied by a single mourner. The 
10 Toobtain this information the minister offered] unusual circumstance attracted his attention, and 
enti- the general avery large sum,—considerably above he learned, on inquiry, that the deceased was a 
ving 100,007. | Looking at him quietly for a few poor person who had died of cholera, and that the 
rings seconds, Sir Arthur said, “ It appears, then, that) relatives had not ventured on what was then con- 
d be | Jouare capable of keeping a secret?” “ Yes,| sidered the very dangerous office of attending the 
y no certainly,” replied the minister. “ Then so am body to the grave. ‘Then,’ said Francis, ‘ we will 
seal I; said the English general, smiling, and bowed supply their place, for none of my poor people 
odin | the minister out. It was to Wellington’s great} should go to the grave without that last mark of 
yduc- honor, that though unifornily successful in India, respect ;’ and he followed the body to the distant 
God, and with the power of earning in such modes 8) place of interment, and, bareheaded, stoxd to 
ately | ‘tis enormous wealth, he did not add a farthing! see every rite and observance respectfully per- 
Jesus | © his fortune, and returned to England a com-| formed.” 
ell to arativel y poor man. A similar sensitivenessand| pine though this illustration may be of the 
unde igh-mindedness characterized his noble relative, qualities of the gentleman, we can match it by 
ence, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, on one occasion,| another equally good, of two English navvies in 
paitively refused a present of 100,00U/. proposed! Paris, as related in a morning paper only a few 
tobe given him by the Directors of the East India months ago. “One day a hearse ‘was observed as- 
Company on the conquest of Mysore. ‘It is not cending the steep Rue de Clichy on its way to 
hecessary,’’ said he, “ for me to allude to the in-} Montmartre, bearing a coffin of poplar wood with 
re bis ‘pendence of my character, and the proper dig-| its cold corpse. Not a soul followed,—not even 
It isa § Bly attaching to my office ; other reasons besides| the living dog of the dead man, if he had one. 
3 been tse important considerations lead me to decline) The day was rainy and dismal; passers-by lifted | 
ges of 8 testimony, which is not suitable to me. 
yentle- J Mink of nothing but our army. Ishould be wuch| was all. At length it passed two English navvies, 
riment tessed to curtail the share of those brave who found themselves in Paris on their way from | 
sriably | “ldiers.” And the Marquis’s resolution to re- Spain. A right feeling spoke from beacath their| 
a \ fuse the present remained unalterable. serge jackets. ‘ Poor wretch!’ said the one to the| 
+ cots Riches and rank have no necessary connection| other, ‘no one follows him; let us two follow!’ 
gener wth genuine gentlemanly qualities. The poor| And the two took off their hats, and walked bare- 
titular } ™0 may be a true gentleman,—in spirit and in| headed after the corpse of a stranger to the ceme- 
1, His daily life. He may be honest, truthful, upright, tery of Montmartre.” 
anners, te, temperate, courageous, self-respecting, and (To be continued.) 





helping,—that is, be a true gentleman. The ' 
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thence proeeed politeness and forbearance, kind-|spirit dominating over its grosser cares, he can| 


as it hath been this day.’ 
bowed heart I mention this and other cireum- 
stances of Divine regard, spreading itself to the 
people in a wonderful manner.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
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SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


These seasons of abasement and poverty of 
spirit, were the necessary preparations for the 
great work upon which he had entered; and he 
had to acknowledge in a letter to his wife, “I 
have, with an awfully humbled soul, to acknow- 
ledge His living power and mighty arm have been 
sensibly and plentifully with me since my arrival 
here, having been at six meetings in this place 
(Philadelphia) several of which have truly been 
memorably to my own encouragement to look to 
Him who is all-sufficient. The meetings are ex- 
ceedingly large and all sorts and ranks of people 
flock to them, and the mighty Name is deservedly 
exalted. In the midst of this favour I rejoice 
with trembling and in full expectation of my 
having an approaching humbling time, wherein I 
may be proved with want and poverty; I am 
thoroughly resigned, I hope, to suffer as well as 
to abound.” 

In the summer of the succeeding year he visited 
Friends in New York and New England Yearly 
Meetings, and writes from Boston to his brother 
and sister, 2d of 8th month, ‘I dropped my pen 
yesterday under a weighty concern to appoint an 
evening meeting at this place, and upon its being 
mentioned to the magistrates, they cheerfully 
offered either one of their own places of worship 
or the Town-hall, saying that our own house was 
too small to accommodate the people who inelined 
to come in. I found more freedom to accept their 
offer of the hall, and had a very large meeting in 
the evening, at which were present about two 
thousand people and amongst them, nearly all the 
magistracy of the place, several of their ministers 
and principal people; it was a time, I believe, 
never to be forgotten ; the power and wisdom of 
Truth were a canupy over the meeting, and I be- 
lieve the truth itself gained great ground; let 
every part of the gain, glory, and profit be ascribed 
to that excellent Name, in and from which all 


strength and wisdom proceed. One of their an- 


cient professors said pretty loud, at the close of 
the meeting, ‘I thank God that I have once heard 
the Gospel of life and peace preached in its purity, 
It is with a deeply 


To his wife he writes (1st month 19th, 1756,) 


from East Nottingham, the home of his true and 
honoured friend, John Churchman: “ Oh that it 
may ever be the chief object of our endeavours, 
with united diligence and care, that we may go 
up hand in hand to Mount Zion, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, where those who overcome inherit all 
things. And although painful baptisms and times 
of great inward distress continue at times my lot, 
yet I am helped to be comfortably easy and re- 
signed, being sensible they are necessary for my 
own cleansing and right qualification to minister 
to others in their various states, and suitable bal- 
last for those times of more sensible manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Countenance ; for such, even to 
: |a glorious degree, are at times vouchsafed, but they 
the hat as is usual when a funeral passes, and that are the atl days of Zion, and only come in 
the wise appointment of the King and ruler of 
\that holy city.” 


From New York (2d mo. 12th, 1756) he writes 


'to a friend in New England: “I stand ready to 
go any where that Truth leads; but think I am 
‘now clear of this land; and have this evidence— 
‘I have, in my measure, laboured faithfully. I 
have seldom known a greater share of the Word of 


ife, than hath attended in this journey from 





THE FRIEND. 
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daily extended to him, that many have cause |stance. If 1 be now removed out of the chureh 
weeks ; nor more frequent scarcity of bread out of|reverently to acknowledge the condescension of militant, where I have endeavoured in some 


Philadelphia hither, which hath been about three 


meetings, so that I have been ready to say, not- 
withstanding all my labours, ‘I am cast out of 
thy sight, O Lord, and in sorrow sought my be- 
loved, and for times could not find him.’ But I 
believe his pitying eye and gracious ear are open 
for good towards Zion’s dust, and his arm invisi- 
bly near when our heads are overwhelmed by the 
waters of bitterness.”’ So likewise to John Church- 
man: “the course of my experience since I left 
Philadelphia, hath taught me a practical para- 
phrase on what the apostle meant by living by 
faith, and at the same time all within me hath 
been repeatedly humbled by the wise alternations 
of light and darkness. Seldom in my spiritual 
progress, in my own individual case, am I more 
deeply poor out of meetings and more reduced to 
a poor morsel of bread, and sometimes not that, 
except the word of patience; and in meeting not 
often more opened in the powerful Word of Life! 
but alas! I feel like a tube; some liquid crystal 
stream runs through me to others, but I doubt 
little remains. May the cleansing efficacy of the 
holy stream purify the channel, and run into that 
reservoir constructed by Eternal Wisdom, out of 
my reach, but whence he can water my garden 
even with his foot.” The time of release from 
this arduous service was now near. In one of his 
last letters from Philadelphia to his sister, he 
says: “ The first perception of approaching liberty 
to revisit my native land, was allowed on my return 
from a painful and laborious visit to the western 
shore of Maryland. I never until then found 
myself at liberty, or even much desirous to draw 
the curtain aside, but it was then rather lifted up 
by the Master’s hand, and a twofold sense was 
given, of peaceful approbation and a view of re- 
lease. * * Ihave gratefully and reverently to 
acknowledge that the unspeakable mercy of an 
all-sufficient Hand, has been plentifully extended 
in such a manner, as loudly to demand a humble 
abasement and faithful subjection to his holy re- 
quirings.” * * “And though I have travelled,” 
adds he, ‘‘ amongst sharp, cutting rocks, rending 
thorns, and even amongst scorpions and serpents, 
my feet are not bruised, but shod with the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel of peace and light. I have not 
an exulting thought in my heart to appropriate 
these favours to my own wisdom or worthiness, 
but my exultation is in the name of Him whose 
mercy is unutterable and not at all proportioned 
to my merits, which would issue in eternal misery, 
if interposing condescension averted not thestroke. 
Oh! that every succeeding day of my life may 
produce a testimony of my awful regard to the 
riches of divine forgiveness.” 

“] expect this is the last letter I shall send 
from these parts,’ he writes to his wife, “ I am 
humbly thankful that the Hand which directed 
my opening services on my first arrival here, is 
near to help and strengthen to my own cowfort ; 
and I may reverently say, He hath set before me 
an open door among this people, and they know, 
and the Lord knows, I have not flattered them 
nor coveted any marks of their regard.” 

The visit of Samuel Fothergill to this continent, 
was at a critical period in the history of our So- 
ciety, was eminently serviceable to the cause of 
Truth, and was felt and acknowledged to be so by 
his friends. Israel Pemberton writes to Susanna 
Fothergill, (1st mo. 15th, 1756,) ‘The many ex- 
cellent qualifications thy dear spouse is favoured 
with, being, with a steady devotion of heart, em- 
ployed in the cause and service of the bounteous 
Author of them, are so signally rendered service- 
able to us, in these parts of the world, by the re- 
newed supplies of Divine instruction and strength, 


|blessed abroad and at home. 


Divine regard, in sending him among us in a time 
of great difficulty, when every help, mediate and | 
immediate, is necessary.” And John Church-| 
man tells his brothers and sisters, “‘ Your dear| 
brother has made an honest visit to the churches 
in America, and if he has not much increased in| 
words and fine eloquence, I am sensible he has'| 
improved in the root of living ministry, and has 
been baptised into the states of the people, as} 
much as any I ever knew of from Europe, and I 
think, though I love him dearly, my judgment is | 
not biassed by the warm regard I have for him.” | 

The extraordinary popularity and influence of 
Samuel Fothergill among people wherever he) 
came, and which filled the meeting houses wher- 
ever he preached, were owing no doubt in the first 
place to his great natural eloquence, but it was, 
the divine authority with which he spoke that was | 
the seal of his ministry. All his powers and facul- | 
ties were given to the service of his Master, with- | 
out one feeling of self-exaltation. One who had| 
early known the influences of Divine Grace, but | 
who forsook his first love and joined himself to| 
the potsherds of the earth, during the distractions | 
of the revolution, thus wrote of him: ‘ This 
celebrated man I have always considered as the 
greatest pulpit orator of the age. He had arisen 
to the pinnacle of religious profession, .was mas- 
ter of a style purely classical, a powerful voice, 
distinct articulation, and with a strong and cor- 
rect emphasis and a solemnity of manner beyond 
all other men. He preached and bore all before 
him, and gave a force and effect to the measures 
of the meeting that could not be withstood. You 


measure to fill up my duty, I have an evidenee 
that J shall gain an admission into his chureh 
triumphant, far above the heavens.” 

Samuel Fothergill regarded himself as one 
raised from the dead, and felt bound to devote al] 
his faculties and powers to the service of his Re. 
deemer. In the favoured moments of divine ip. 


‘spiration he soared, as on the wings of a seraph, 


to the highest region of thought and rapture, and 
he was a memorable instance of the power of 
divine grace to preserve its obedient servant in 
true humility in seasons of high favour. He 
could not but see that all men hung upon his ae. 
cents with intense eagerness; he could not but 
feel that he touched the deepest chords of feeling 
in their hearts. Had he been a vain man, he 
would have been made giddy by the applause; 
had his heen a superficial religion, he would have 
been led on to multiply words which so captivated 
his hearers—and might have become a mere sect 
waster or fanatic. As it was—the listening thou. 
sands, the eager crowds only called forth in him 
more fervent, secret prayers for preservation in 
self-abasedness, for divine aid to administer aright 
the Word of Life. 

May ali who feel themselves called to the min- 
istry of the Word, learn as he learned—that the 
only safety in that perilous path—is in the com- 
plete abasedness of self, in the waiting for and 
implicitly obeying the putting forth and the with- 
holding of the Leader,of his people. 


What is to Become of the Thames ?—We can 
(says the London 7'iimes) make it clean, but can 





will conceive of his style and manner of speaking 
from a description by Samuel Adams of his prayer 
in the old South Meeting at Boston. ‘ When he 
prayed,’ said he to me, ‘it seemed as if heaven 
and earth were brought together.’ ”’ | 

An incident which occurred at York Quarterly 
Meeting, in the 6th month, 1757, shows how this 
ensnaring popularity followed him at home, no 
less than abroad. It shows, too, how little he was 
moved by it, and how open he was to the sugges- | 
tions and advice of his humblest friends. ‘He 
had been largely engaged in the ministry, and was 
at that time in great repute among Friends every 
where ; his company was much sought, and many 
appeared to strive who should show him most at- 
tention. He was earnestly pressed to stay and 
attend the meetings on the ensuing first-day. An 
aged woman from the country, a plain honest| 
Friend, believing him to be in some danger from | 
the caresses of the people, took him aside, and| 
repeated the passage, ‘ When Jesus perceived that | 
the people would take him by force and make him | 
a king, he departed into the mountain bimself| 
alone.’ Samuel Fothergill saw the force and wis- 
dom of the advice ; he took his horse and quietly 
departed towards home; and when afterwards ad- 
verting to the circumstance, he always spoke of it 
as an excellent admonition.” 


He maintained the same watchful humble care | fancy absolutely without precedent. 


over his spirit, to the last hour of his life, and 
was gathered, a sheaf fully ripe, into the eternal 
garner, in the 57th year of his age. 

His labours in the cause of Truth had been con- 
stant and unwearied, and they had been eminently | 
His lamp burned | 
bright to the end, and that end was animated with | 
triumphant hope. ‘I feel,” said he, “ the fore-| 
taste of the joy which is to come; and who would | 


we keep it full? The unfortunate river has suf- 
fered in every way. Its best waters are carried 
off for domestic use. Its remaining waters are 
corrupted by volumes of pollution. “Railways 
have deprived its navigable properties of their 
value, and the loss of tolls has been naturally fol- 
lowed by decline of care and condition. The 
aspect of the old stream at many favourite points 
of its course is perfectly deplorable. It is no 
longer the Thames of the last generation. Itis 
narrower, lower, and less; half choked with weeds 
and cumbered with rubbish. It looks like a field 
in Chancery, and you can see at a glance that 
things are going wrong, and have gone wrong for 
some time. All the small industries of the upper 
river are declining. There is less boating, less 
angling, less pleasure-making. In fact, one can’t 
well ‘go on the river,” for in some places there 
is, or was in the summer, hardly any river to go 
upon. Swans, however, are multiplying, which 
is rather curious, but may be explained probably 
by their being left more to themselves. Perhaps 
wild fowl will come back, and we may hope that 
there will be water enough at any rate for Frank 
‘Buckland’s young fish, though it would indeed 
‘be a strange result if the Thames itself were t 
‘vanish just when the salmon were ready for stock- 
ling it. But the whole idea is strange, and We 
Rivers and 
mountains have never disappeared. No people 
before ourselves ever drank up their rivers, # 
choked them up, or used them up any how. Ye 
they tell us we are doing so. We hope that 
seasonable rainfalls will solve one part of the ques 
tion for us, and as to the other, let us take cart 
not to pollute with our refuse the good water ¥° 
get. 
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wish to change such a state of mind? As I have} 
lived, so I shall close, with the most unshaken | 
assurance that we have not followed cunningly’ 
devised fables, but the pure, living, eternal sub ' 


And let everybody be afraid to think or speak 
hardly one of another ; it will not be as it shou 
be till it is so; for, by thinking and speaking 


hardly of others, we may justly provoke great 
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God to think of our past doings, and to bring|noble and massive forms. 
them to our remembrance in a way which will not| stones lie along im even layers, seamed as in walls 


be to our gladness.— W. Ellis. 





For “The Friend.” 
IN MEMORY. 
Translated though through suffering to shine 
High in the firmament of Love divine, 
Embalmed in memory thou art with us yet. 
Honored by those who knew thy truthful walk, 
As souls of stealthy step and turgid talk 
Remorseful shall remark, and own their debt. 
Debt marks all dealings in the life of Love, 
Pursued by those who move and meet above 
Anxiety, and greed, and vain regret. 
Satan and selfishness may gain and give 
Such show of pleasure as may seem to live 
Afar from duty. Thou didst not forget, 
Glutted with surfaces, their shipwreck, who 
Expire without the inner port in view. 


25th Ist mo., 1866. 
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An Bxearsion upon the Columbia Biver. 


The following account of this great river of the|of the Columbia is compressed for a short distance 
North-west, is taken from S. Bowles’ interesting |into a space only one hundred and sixty feet wide. 


narrative of his journey “ Across the Continent.” 
After describing some of its features, which en- 
title it to rank among the great rivers of the 
world—he says: 

“ As yet, however, the Columbia is most known 
abroad for the rare beauty and majesty of the 
scenery developed by its passage through the great 
Andean range of north-western America. Alone, 
of all the rivers of the west, has it broken these 
stern barriers, and the theatre of the conquering 
gonflict offers, as might naturally be supposed, 
many an unusual feature of nature. River and 
rock have striven together in close and doubtful 
embrace,—sometimes one gaining the ascendency, 
again the other, but finally the subtler and more 
seductive element worrying its tival out, and 
gaining the western sunshive, broken and scarred 
and foaming with hot sweat, but proudly victori- 
ous, and forcing the withdrawing arms of its op- 
ponent to hold up eternal monuments of its 
triumph. 

“To witness these scenes has been the main 
purpose and chief pleasure of a two days’ excur- 
sion up the stream from Portland. Starting at 
early morning on a steamboat as capacious and 
comfortable as the best of those on eastern rivers, 
and with a company of the leading citizens of 
Oregon, we soon turned out of the Willamette 
(twelve miles) and steamed up the broad, deep 
current of the Columbia. 

* * «Fifty miles of steaming up through 
heavily wooded banks, brought us to the foot-hills 
of the Cascade Mountains, and soon we were upon 
thecharmed ground. Huge walls of basaltic rock 
rose slowly on either side ; huge boulders thrown 
off in the convulsion of water with mountain, 
lie lower down the valley, or stand out in the 
stream,—one so large, rising in rough egg-shape 
some thousand feet up into the air, as to become 
a conspicuous and meworable element in tiie land- 
scape. The river gets too fast here, at the Cas- 
cades, as they are called, for further progress by 
boat; we change to a railway of five miles along 
rock and river, at the end of which we come to 
navigable waters again, and find, to our surprise, 
another large, and equally luxurious steamer. 
During these five miles of the Cascades, the river 
makes a descent of forty feet, half of it in one 
mile, but it takes the form of rough and rocky 
rapids, and not of one distinct, measurable fall. 
The second boat took us from the Upper Cascades, 
to the Dalles, forty-five miles, all the way through 
the mountains. The waters narrow and run swift 


|beauty of the hills is their richly rounded forms, 


The dark, basaltic 


of human structure ; then they change to upright 
form, and run up in well-rounded columns, one 
after another, one above another. Often in rich 
similitude to ruined castles of the Rhine; more 
frequently, fashions and forms, too massive, too 
majestic for human ambition and art to aspire to. 
Where the clear rock retires, and sloping sides 
invite, verdure springs strong, and forests, as thick 
and high as in the valleys, fill the landscape. 

‘¢ At the Dalles lies the second town in Oregon, 
bearing the name of The Dalles, and holding a 
population of twenty-five hundred. It is the en- 
trepot for the scattered mines in eastern Oregon, 
for we are now on the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains, and very much also for the Boise and Owy- 
hee mines in Idaho. * * * 

“The Dalles marks another interruption to the 
navigation of the river, and ancther railway por- 
tage of fifteen miles is in use. The entire water 
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Through this it pours with a rapidity and a depth 
that give majestic, fearful intensity to its motion; 
while interfering rocks occasionally throw the 
stream into rich masses of foam. Through these 
second rapids of fifteen miles, the rock scenery at 
first rises still higher and sharper, and then fast 
grows tame; the mountains begin to slink away 
and to lose their trees; the familiar barrenness of 
the great interior basin reappears; and the only 


often repeated, and their only utility pasturage 
for sheep and horses and cattle. The fifteen| 
miles of railway, which, with the lower portage of| 
five miles, are built as permanently, and served as 
thoroughly, with the best of locomotives and cars, 
as any railroads in the country, landed us on still} 
another large and luxurious steamboat —‘and| 
still the wonder grew,’—built up here beyond the| 
mountains, but with every appointment of com- 
fort and luxury that are found in the best of| 
eastern river craft—large state-rooms, long and| 
wide cabins, various and well-served meals. From! 
this point (Celilo) there is uninterrupted naviga-| 
tion, and daily or triweekly steamers running to| 
| Umatilla, eighty-five miles, Wallula, one hundred! 
and ten miles, and to White Bluffs, one hundred | 
and sixty miles, farther up the stream. For six) 
months in the year, boats can and do run on to) 
|Lewiston, on the Snake River branch of the} 
Columbia, which is two hundred and seventy! 
miles beyond Celilo, or five hundred miles from| 
the mouth of the Columbia. 

“A distinguishing feature in the landscape of 
this ride up the Columbia—apart from it, yet 
bounding it, shadowing it, yet enkindling it with 
highest majesty and beauty—is Mount Hood. 
|This is the great snow peak of Oregon, its Shasta, 
its Rainier, its Mont Blane. Lying off twenty) 
or thirty miles south of the river, in its passage 
through the mountains, it towers high above all 
its fellows, and is seen, now through their gorges, | 
and again at the end of apparent long plains, | 
leading up to it from the river. * * Various! 
heights are claimed for Hood, from twelve thou-| 
sand to eighteen thousand five hundred feet; but 
it is not at all likely that it exceeds twelve thou- 
sand or thirteen thousand feet, or less than Shasta! 
jin northern California, and less also than Rainier} 
‘and Adams in Washington Territory. 

“ There-is some rivalry among the neighbours 
of these great snow peaks of the north-western 
United States, as to which is the highest. There 








‘are four or five of them from eleven thousand to! 


*\ high. 


the most beautiful, so engrossing is the view. 
But the most reliable measurement gives Shasta 
the palm at fourteen thousand four hundred and 
forty feet, and, until within a year, made it the 
highest mountain peak in the United States. 
Last season, however, the explorations of the Cali- 
fornia Geological Survey, brought to knowledge 
a series of rare snow-covered and granite peaks, 
among the Sierra Nevadas in southern California 
and Nevada, one or two of which, at least, mount 
higher than Shasta, and, for the present at least, 
may claim to be the highest land in the nation. 
One of these peaks was called Mount Tyndall, and 
is about fourteen thousand five hundred feet higtr; 
and another, the very highest, is named Mount 
Whitney, for the head of the Geological Survey 
of California, and is at least fifteen thousand feet 
But no mountain peak we have yet passed 
in our journey, is seen to so fine advantage as 
Mount Hood from the Columbia river—it is hard 
to imagine a more magnificent snow mountain ; 
and adding this crowning element to the scenery 
of the Columbia river, it is probably just to say of 
it, that this excursion offers more of natural 
beauty and wonder to interest and excite the 
traveller, than avy other single journey or scene 
which the Pacific coast presents, except the Yo se- 
mite valley. 

«“ The navigation of the Columbia River is now 
in the hands of a strong and energetic company, 
that not only have the capacity to improve all its 
present opportunities, but foresight to seek out 
and create new ones. They are indeed, making 
new paths in the wilderness, and show more com- 
prehension of the situation, and purpose to develope 
it, than any set of men I have yet met on the 
Pacific coast. Organized in 1861, with property 
worth one hundred and and seventy five thousand 
dollars, they have now, with eighteen or twenty 
first class steamboats, the two railroads around the 
Cascades and The Dalles,.and their appointments, 
warehouses at all the principal towas on the river, 
including one nine hundred and thirty five feet 
long at Celilo, and real estate in preparation for 
future growth, a total property of rising two mil- 
lions of dollars, all earned from their business. 
Besides this great increase of wealth from their own 
enterprise, they have paid to themselves in divi- 
dends three hundred and thirty two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, all earned from their 
business. With wagon roads to The Dalles, from 
Umatilla and Wallula, the river and their boats 
have formed and still form the cheapest and quick- 
est route for travel or freight from all parts of the 
coast to the rich mines of Boise and Owyhee in 
Idaho, as well as to those in eastern Oregon. 
Boise city is two hundred and sixty miles from 
Umatilla, and Owyhee two hundred and ninety 
miles. So large has been the travel and trade in 
this direction in the last few years, that the 
Oregon steam navigation company has carried to 
the Upper Columbia sixty thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty tons in the last four years, begin- 
ning with six thousand tons in 1862 and rising to 
nearly twenty-two thousand tons in 1864. In the 
same time their boats have carried up and down 
the river nearly one hundred thousand passengers, 
increasing from ten thousand in 1861, to thirty 
six thousand in 1864. 

“This navigation company are also busy with 
plans for the further improvement of their route 
and its extension to still more distant points in the 
interior of the continent. ‘By opening a road 
one hundred and ten miles long, across a wide 
bend in the Snake River, from Wallula to ‘the 
mouth of the Powder River, they will again find 


and harsh; the rocks grow higher aru sharper ; |fifteen thousand each, and the last one the travel-|the Snake River navigable for one hundred and 


and their architecture by fire and water, assumes ler beholds seews to him not only the highest but’ fifty to two hundred miles further up its course, 










gold regions, and on beyond towards Utah. Then 
from this new head Of navigation on the Snake 
River, to Salt Lake, is but one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty miles more; so that with 
wagon roads of less than three hundred miles, 
steam navigation may soon be secured all the 
way from Salt Lake to the Pacific Ocean in 
Oregon. Substitute for these wagon roads a 
railway, or, leaving out the navigation of the upper 
Snake, and building a railroad five hundred and 
fifty miles across from Salt Lake through the gold 
regions of Idaho to Wallula whence is uninter- 
rupted navigation down the Columbia, and the 
Pacific Coast is reached by steam through Oregon 
with less than two-thirds of the railroad building 
required for the central route into San Francisco.’ 

“So at the North, into the heart of British 
Columbia, the Oregon steamboat company are 
working out a notable plan for extending their 
operations. By building a wagon portage of one 
hundred and fifty miles north of White Bluffs, 
the present head of navigation on the main stream 
of the Columbia, cutting off a wide and impassable 
angle of the river, the stream is again struck at a 
point, close to the forty-ninth parallel, and steam- 
ers can run from there one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred miles north through the series of 
lakes into which the river widens in that region, 
away up to the fifty-second and fifty-third parallels, 
where steamboats were never thought of or heard 
of, and into the now most famous gold region of 
British Columbia, the Carriboo county. 

“ The steamboat company are already building a 
steamer in this double upper Columbia, and next 
season will probably be enabled to inaugurate this 
capital idea and illustration of their enterprise.” 
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For “ The Friend.’ 
‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a shame 
to any people.” 


























Glad to hear a voice lifted up against the irre- 
ligious practice of running the city cars on the 
first day of the week, and hope that all denomina- 
tions will stand firm against this avenue to an in- 
crease of wickedness on every side. For the 
Psalmist could but exclaim, “‘ The wicked walk 
on every side, when the vilest men are exalted.” 
So when unrighteous laws are passed, we cannot 
but adopt his language, “Help, Lord, for the 
godly man ceaseth; the faithful fail from among 
the children of men” Not that the first day of 
the week has any inherent holiness in it, neither 
is it exempt from sins of various hues, but if this 
liberty gets the ascendency, we may prepare our-| 
selves to meet vice in many a form that it does| 
not now dare to show itself in, therefore it cannot! 
be viewed in any other light, than a sin-pleasing, 
self-indulgent law. That beloved and devoted} 
servant of the Lord, Thomas Shillitoe, felt his| 
mind and pen drawn to address the inhabitants of | 
Altona and Hamburg (in Germany) to a more 
proper observance of this day, and shall we, in 
this enligbtened land, be less mindful of the ob-| 
servances of the day, that has been acknowledged | 
to be set apart for public worship, and of rest for 
man and beast? But how can this be accomplished 
when the rumbling of cars, the trotting of horses, 
and the ringing of bells, are permitted to disturb | 
the quietude and cessation from labour that has 
hitherto been enjoyed by the residents of this 
highly favoured city. I think we should not give 
sleep to our eyes, nor slumber to our eyclids, until 
we have done all that lies in our power to avert 
this public calamity, and setting as it were at de-| 
fiance Him who has so singally blessed us in basket! 
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spise Me, shall be lightly esteemed.” 





The Circuit of Carbon through Animal and 


Vegetable Life-—Among those operations of na- 


ture which may be contemplated from new points 
of view with ever-renewed interest, is the circuit 


which carbon is perpetually running through 
animal and vegetable organisms. 


all life upon our globe. 


or mountains. 
Here is a piece of charcoal that was very re- 


invisible. 


many times before. 


going its miraculous transformation. 








and io store, lest we should realize in our experi- 
ence the latter part of the following text: “They 














colorless gas. 


transparent and invisible. 


The same combination of carbon and oxygen is 
always going on in the interior of our bodies, a 
given quantity of carbon generating, in this case, 
the same amount of heat—though not of the same 


intensity—as when charcoal is burned in a fire. 
It is in this way that the body is kept warm, and 
the vital functions are kept in operation. 


extremely thin membrane, on one side of which 


delicate blood vessels are distributed, while the air 


comes in contact with the other side. This mem- 
brance has the property of absorbing oxygen from 
the air, and of passing it through by endosmosis 
into the blood. The blood, thus supplied with 
oxygen, returns to the heart, and is forced through 
the arteries all over the system. The digested 
food, being also poured into the blood, is brought 


in contact with the oxygen, when the carbon of 


the food combines with oxygen, forming carbonic 
acid, and generating heat. On the return of the 
blood to the lungs, the carbonic acid passes out- 
ward through the membrance by excsmosis, and 
is expelled through the nostrils into the atmos- 
phere. 

This carbonic acid floats in the atmosphere 
until it comes in contact with a growing leaf, when 
it is instantly absorbed, and under the combined 
action of light and vegetable life it is decomposed, 
the carbon is carried inward to help build up the 
structure of the plant, or to aid in the formation 
of fruit and grain, to be again used for food; 
while the oxygen is set free in the atmosphere to 
be again breathed by some animal, again combined 
with carbon to keep up the slow fire of animal life, 
and again restored to the atmosphere. 

Thus carbon runs its perpetual circuit from the 










































Upon the con- 
tinuance of this circuit depends the existence of 
If it were suspended, all 
animals would cease tu breathe, and all vegetables 
to grow ; the sca would become a lifeless waste of 
waters, and the earth an uninhabited desert, with 
no leaf or flower, or living thing upon its plains 


cently an essential portion of a growing oak tree. 
If we set it on fire and expose it to a current of air 
its color changes from black to red, and it slowly 
vanishes frow our sight—vanishes, not by some 
trick of legerdemain, but by actually becoming 
The miracle would exite our wonder 
but for the fact that we have seen it performed so 


To the imperfect observation of the unaided 
senses, it seems plain that charcoal in annihilated ; 
but the power of modern science can follow it in 
its invisible flight, and can ascertain positively 
that every ounce and grain of its substance is still 
in existence, and that it weighs precisely as much 
pow as it did when in a solid mass, before under- 


The simple explanation of the disappearance is 
that the charcoal in burning combined with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere—that the two elements, 
thus combined, constituted carbonic acid—and 
that carbonic acid at ordinary temperatures is a 
The charcoal in its combination 
with oxygen has been changed from the solid to 
the gaseous state, and has, by this change, become 


The 
lungs are made up of numerous winute cells of 
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or into the very heart of the Owyhee and Boise }that honor Me, I will honor, but they that de- 


animal to the vegetable world, and from’ the 
vegetable back to the animal—keeping up, in ity 
course, both forms of organic life.— Scientific 
American. 


. 
—_—_s»oe—. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

Among the many extraordinary circumstances 
which distinguished the infancy of our Society, 
none was more remarkable than the character of 
its religious meetings. They were often very 
small, consisting of but four or five persons; for 
the members were then very few, and they had 
great difficulties to encounter in attending them, 
not only from the violence of a cruel persecution, 
but the want of convenience for getting to the 
places where they were held. Some walked many 
miles, fording considerable streams of water on 
the way, at all seasons of the year, and travelling 
over rugged and miry roads on foot. 

It is recorded of George Rook and his wife, 
that for some years they walked on foot a distance 
of eight miles, regularly twice a week, to get to 
their meeting, and forded a river which crossed 
their road, often breaking the ice in the winter 
seasons, and yet seldom or never missed a meet- 
ing. I allude to this as one of many instances, 
showing the zeal and concern which then actuated 
the members of our Society, and the devotedness 
they evinced in the performance of this solemn 
duty. When they were assembled, the fervency 
of their spirits, their earnestness in approaching 
the throne of grace, and the singleness of heart 
with which they waited on the Lord, were emi- 
nently crowned with the, Divine blessing. 


es 


Dr. Guthrie on the Negroes and Freedmen. 


After nearly two years’ silence from ill-health, 
Dr. Guthrie has reappeared on an Edinburg plat- 
form, at a meeting on behalf of the new colored 
freedmen of America, presided over by the Lord 
Provost. In the course of a characteristic address 
the Doctor said : 

I had a visit from my medical man this fore- 
noon. He saw by the newspapers that Dr. Guth- 
rie was to be present, if not to speak, at this 
meeting, and so before the day was well on, my 
kind medical man came to see me. He examined 
me, and having said, ‘“‘ Loose him, and let him 
go,’ Iam here. Iam more or less touched by 
this meeting. It is now nearly two years since [ 
have been present at any public meeting or on 
any platform, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that, with the exception of one subject, and only 
one, there is no topic that can be discussed, or 
has been, that could have brought me, as this 
has brought me, out of my retirement with more 
pleasure than that which is now before this meet- 
ing. My lord, next to the love of my Bible, is 
my hatred of slavery, and has ever been. We 
have heard a deal about the negro. People say 
the negro won’t work. Now I say, were I in the 
position of the negro, I would not work either if 
[ were aslave. The negro won’t work! They 
told me that after the negroes were emancipated 
in Jamaica they would not work beyond five or 
six hours a day. Very well, they were compelled 
to work twelve hours before that; and I say if I 
were in Jamaica, under the burning sun of Ja- 
maica, 1 would be very much like the negro—l 
would not work above five or six hours either. 
When I was in Naples—which I was this last 
summer—I found the greatest part of the people 
took their siesta or sleep during the heat of the 
day ; and to tell me that the negro won’t go out 
in the three or four hours of the burning sud, 
and toil among sugar-canes, is no reflection o0 
the common sense of the man, but I think is very 
creditable to him. ‘They say the negro wou't 
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work ! I have just come out from reading the last! seattered 
book published by Dr. Livingstone, who knows 





day’s wages for a fair day’s work he worked as|much more than he deserves.—D. Wheeler. 
readily, and efficiently, and as cheerfully as any 
man could do. They talked about the negro be- 
ing incapable of the franchise. Well, it may be 
so; but I have just beeu acquainted myself with 
three negroes, and will tell youabout them. [His 
examples were M. Gloucester, a black minister ; ; f 
Miss Redmond (coloured), and Dr. Johnson, co-| exercise that many concerned Friends have bee 


> oe 


was accidentally mislaid. | 


For “The Friend.” 
Gather the Children. 


(color : : of paper from corn husks. 
Joured student in Edinburg, all persons of remark- brought into, on account of some members intro- pap 


able talent. 


[The following Essay received some time ago, 





; and if we bring into view the humilia-|what I have said will be the means of drawing 


ting situation of the Lord of life and glory, who|out others that are better qualified, on behalf of 
better what the uegro is, where the negro is un-|“ had not where to lay his head,”—a quiet dwel- | 


der favorable circumstances, and his testimony is,| ling place, in any part of the habitable earth, is 
that wherever he found a negro getting a fair; more than a poor sinful mortal is entitled to, and 


the children, in directing them on the good jour- 
ney, either in a youth’s department in “ The 
Friend,” or in apy other way, I will feel that 
there has been some good done. 

Ohio, 1st mo. 13th, 1866. 





Paper from Corn Husks.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Institute of Technology, in Boston, Mr. 


I have noticed for a number of years past the Bond made a statement of results recently attained 


pn |i0 this country and in Europe in the manufacture 
Experiments upon 


As to Miss Redmond, be said,] ducing into their families public newspapers, and | this material have been in progress in Bohemia 


she spoke—a perfect rhetorician—the fact is, if 1| their labours to show them the tendency that such mee noe be Par a Eevee Seer 
ever made any progress in oratory, it was after reading as is contained therein as a general thing, years. in 


that night. 
don’t believe he is so. 


above us ; but I don’t believe he is a gorilla, and| for that which is really substantial. 
I don’t believe he is a monkey. 


As to the negro being inferior, I will have on their own minds, as well as that of the a. Sr — husks 
I don’t believe he is|their children, to draw it away and disqualify it were boiled in an alkaline mixture, after which 


While I do there remained a quantity of fiber mixed with 
I think I could] fully unite and travail in spirit, I trust according S1uten- 


The gluten was extracted by pressure, 


os Se a a : = 
make out with some degree of probability that in|to my measure, with those that are thus cov- roe, ai oie — like ~ cake,” and 
fact the negro is fully as much a perfect man as| cerned for the right training of the children of the en the Uber was subjected to other processes in 


we are. You would be astonished at that. 





we . 
I wus| present generation that are members of our reli- which it produced the real paper “stock” or 


e ° e e e ‘e 3? of j ‘ ; 
reading a bock about the Esquimaux lately, and| gious Society, I believe there is something more pulp,” and left a, fiber that has been made into 


I found the Esquimaux’s idea of the order of ere- required of us than we are doing at present, in istrong and serviceable cloth. 


The husks yield 


ation was this—that the Divine Being made the placing before our children in the way of weekly he aan “ mm rome , r or ee a 
white man, and then, after his hand was in for the) Fr monthly periodicals, suitable entertaining and > preibeamad—* sagnonn Treas per cent o 


work, and more perfect, he made the Esquimaux. instructive reading, such as will be adapted t 


Now, it is a very curious thing that there are peo-| their capacity and satisfy their enquiring minds, that made from the best linen rags. 


{the paper stock. This paper stock is equal to 
Allowing a 


ple who would endeavour to prove that the origi- and at the same time give them a distaste for that | Profit of 38 per cent to the manufacturer—the 


nal man—don’t be alarmed—was a negro. You| Which is light and frivolous. 


I have sometimes |@iferent articles can be produced for 6 cents per 


will be astonished at that; but then there isa been ata loss to entertain my own children in {pound pe ae 1} cents for gluten, and 4 cents 
system of cells in the human body that are imme- reading matter, notwithstanding I have, as I OF paper stock. 


diately under the skin; which they call—well, I thought, a considerable variety of good reading 
forget their name at this moment, but they are| fearing it was not enough adapted to their com- 
If you went into ashop in Edinburg, and prehension, and that it would become tiresome to 


there. 
found a great number of boxes with nothing in| them. 


(oe 


If we walk in the light, as God is in the Light, 
we have peace one with another; thanks to the 


’ 


The concern that I have felt, and do feel, | Prince of peace, if He giveth quietness, who then 


them, you would say that shop is not in a perfect| not only for their present but their future well|can make trouble? and when He hideth his face, 


state. Now, it so happens that what they call the| being, as well as all within our limits, induces|who then can behold Him? 
black pigment which gives this dark color to the| me to suggest to the editors of ‘The Friend,” 


Whether it be done 
against a nativn or against a man only.— Samuel 


negro skin fills up these cells in the human body,|that they open in their paper a department for Scott. 


a ee 


and I am sorry to say that in you and me there is| the children ; that one page at least might be de- 


a beggarly account of empty boxes. But apart 
from that altogether, I say the ground on which 
we stand is this, that the negro is our brother; he 
is bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ; he has! 
never got justice, and you have only to read Dr.| 
Livingstone’s travels to find that the negro off the) 
coast, where he is completely away from slavery, 
its deteriorating and degradivug influences, is in 
many respects a noble specimen of humanity. 
We are guilty in this matter, (slavery,) and guil-| 
ty not only iu this way, that we first planted sla- 
very in this country, but no less guilty in this, 
that we long nursed and fostered and supported) 
the cursed trade . . . This country has guilt at 
its doors, and will have to pay her price of retri- 
bution. America has paid a fearful price—the 
word of God has gone forth in fultilment against 
her—‘* Woe unto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness and his chamber by wrong; who! 
weth the service of his neighbour without wages, | 
and payeth him not for his work.” She has paid 
her price ; let us thank God we can pay ours in an 
easier and better way. She has paid in blood ; 
let us pay in money, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the retribution we pay is to be ap- 
plied to the poor negro; that we are to clothe the 
naked and feed the hungry ; that we are to teach 
the ignorant and to lift up the oppressed negro, 
and put him in the position which God has put 
him, and pay him all reverence, and bestow upon 
him all the privileges of a brother. 





The longest span of life is short, and to such 
48, like myself, cannot look forward to the addition 
of many years, it is of little moment where we are 


voted to matter adapted to their capacity, that} 
would be at the same time instructive and enter- | 
taining. ‘Gather the children.” These words| 
often present to my mind, as well I have no doubt 
to many other concerned parents, who can have | 
no greater joy than to see their children walking 
in the truth, accompanied with sincere desires 
that we may be favoured to discharge ourselves 
faithfully towards them in preserving them from 
the evil as much as in our power. I believe that | 
the future prosperity of this Society will much 
depend on the education of the present rising 
generation, and it seems to me if something of | 
this kind was placed before them in the way of 
reading, it would not only be a pleasant and pro- 
fitable change, but might be such as would have 
a tendency to satisly their enquiring minds in 
some measure at least, without their having to 
look for it in periodicals not underour control. | 
have regretted that there has not been a more 
lively interest felt by the contributors of “ The 
Friend,” in furnishing the conductors thereof 
with suitable original or selected matter. I be- 
lieve if those that are qualified would contribute 
more liberally of their abundance to its pages, it, 





would add much to its usefulness and to its sup- 
port. 


The body of an average-sized man presents a 
surface of about 2,160 square inches, or fifteen 
square feet, and consequently sustains at the sea 
level a total atmospheric pressure of 34,400 
pounds, or nearly 14 tuns and a half. 
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We are very sorry for the outrage committed 
on our friend N. T. Perkius, a member of Na- 
hanta Monthly Meeting, as mentioned in the 
following extract from a letter, furnished us a few 
days ago. 
times, in distributing a part of the funds raised 
in this Yearly Meeting to relieve the wants of 
those Friends in North Carolina who had been 
stripped by the armies quartered in their neigh- 
bourhoods, and it is probable his assailants had 
heard of his having money in his possession. 


He had been engaged at different 


‘‘ Needham T. Perkins, of Wayne Co., North 


Carolina, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
widely known in his own State and elsewhere, 
was waylaid near his residence on the night of 
Third-day, lst mo. 30th, beaten and robbed of 
If there was a youth’s department in “ The|$1200 io currency. 


He had received a sum of 


Friend,” I believe there are amongst its numer-|monty from the Friends in Philadelphia, to dis- 
ous readers those that are enough concerned for|bufse among the needy members of that Society, 
the best welfare of the children of the present|a small part whereof the robbers secured. 


generation, that would feel drawn to support it by 


“The assailant’s gun missed fire, whereupon, 


contributing thereto matter adapted to the capa-| without a word, he felled N. T. P. to the earth, 
city of the children, and thus the paper would be|and beat him so severely that life was nearly ex- 
He was stabbed in several places, his ear 


hailed by them as a welcome weekly visitor. 





If' tinct. 


cut off, his head bruised and gashed, and his teeth 
knocked out. On the 4th inst. he was compara- 
tively easy, and expects to recover ere long, al- 
though he was sick at the time he was attacked.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 28th ult. The 
Liverpool cotton market was rather lower. Breadstufis 
dull and quotations unchanged. Consols, 86§ a 87. 
U.S. five-twenty’s, 66}. 

The cattle plague continued on the increase, more 
than 10,000 new cases being reported weekly. 

The Fenian trials continued daily, and the Dublin 
police had seized a number of guns and bayonets in an 
Orange lodge. Arms were also seized at Belfast. 

A vessel in the Thames, on the point of sailing for 


Peru, was detained at the instance of the Spanish con- | 


sul, who alleged that she was designed to make war oD 
Spanish commerce under the Chilian flag. It is re- 
ported that Chilian privateers have appeared off Valen- 
cia and chased coasting vessels. The Spanish papers 
denounce them as pirates. The Spanish Senate’s ad- 


dress in response to the Queen’s speech, expresses regret | 


at the hostilities in Chili. 


The rebel General Prim, with 600 cavalry, had arrived | 


at Barrancas in Portugal, and bad declared his readi- 
ness to deliver up his borses and accoutrements to the 
Spanish commander. ° 

It is stated that France lately suggested to England a 
conference on the Schleswig-Holstein question, but 
England declined. The Emperor Napoleon, in a speech 


on the 22d ult., said that arrangements were being made | 


to withdraw the French troops from Mexico, and he 
hoped this would pacify the people of the United States, 
who, he says, were invited to join the Mexican expedi- 
tion, but declined. 

Advices from China state that the government forces 
had been defeated by bands of rebels in the north. 


Trade in two provinces had been entirely destroyed by | 


the’ banditti. The French Catholic missionaries have 
been driven from their missions established under the 
privileges secured by treaty. 

Late advices from Japan state the mission of the 
ministers of the United States, Great Britain, France 


and Holland, to demand the opening of Hioga, the chief | 


port of the Inland Sea, had been successful. 

The Mikado bad ratified the treaties entered into be- 
tween the Tycoon and the foreign governments, admit- 
ting Japan into comity with other nations. 

All internal troubles caused by the presence of for- 
eigners ceased at once, and the quarrels between the 
Tycoon and Chassir were rendered easy of settlement. 
The real power of the Tycoon is now to be acknow- 
ledged throughout Japan. 

Late advices from Mexico are nnfavorable for the 
Liberals. They had suffered defeats in several quarters. 

The report that negroes from the United States had 
been sold as slaves in Cuba, is denied by Tassara, the 
Spanish minister at Washington. In the only case 
known wherein such persons were brought to Cuba 
from the United States, they were promptly delivered 
up and sent back to their homes. 

Unitep Stares.— Conyress.—Both Houses have passed 
the bill to enlarge the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and to extend its operation for three years longer. The 
bill to prevent the re-issue of American registers to ves- 
sels whose registers were changed during the war, has 
passed both Houses. In the Senate the joint resolution 
from the House of Representatives for an amendment of 
the Constitution in relation to representation, has been 
discussed without reaching a decision. The Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate has been instructed to inquire 


into the expediency of reporting a bill for the payment | under it entirely voluntary, and the odious free negro | Cayug 


of loyal citizens of the Southern States for quartermas- 
ter’s stores taken for the use of the army. In the House 
of Representatives, a bill giving the consent of Congress 
to the transfer of the counties of Berkeley and Jefferson 
from Virginia to West Virginia, has been passed. The 
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others, on the ground that it would be incompatible 
with the public interests. 

The Freedmen.—General Words, commanding the Mis- 
sissippi Department, has issued an order prohibiting | 
intervention by the military in prosecutions against | 
coloured persons. for crimes for which white persons | 
may be punished by the laws of the State. | 

Col. Osborne, Assistant Commissioner of the Freed- | 
men’s Bureau in Florida, has transmitted to General | 
Howard a bill passed by the Florida Legislature, enti- | 
tled an act concerning schools for freedmen. The bill 
provides for the appointment of a superintendent of | 
common schools for freedmen, and in case of necessity, | 
an assistant superintendent. The superintendent may 
establish common schools for freedmen when the num- 
ber of children of coloured people will warrant. Com- 
petent persons will be admitted to teach in any freed- 
men’s school in the State, after having procured from 
the superintendent a certificate of competency. 

Col. Osborne states that although the bill is defective 
in many parts, it is the pioneer bill for the education of 
the freed people, and is passed by a legislature that | 
knew little of the common school system. It provides 
|far better, however, for the education of the blacks than 
they have provided for the education of their own ebil- 
dren. 

In Arkansas, labourers appear to be in great de- 
mand, and twenty dollars per month, with board, cabins, | 
fuel, medicines, &c., are offered for the best hands. It| 
\i3s said that several thousand additional workmen could 
| find employment in the State. The disposition to tyran- | 
nize over the freed people is however still strong, and 
|they need all the protection which can be given by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. In Georgia, also, the only public 
opinion which makes itself felt, is said to be as bitter 
and malignant as ever. General Tillson says, “ unless | 
we keep a firm, just, kind hand upon these people, all | 
our past labour will be thrown away.” The freedmen 
of Georgia assembled in Convention at Augusta, re- | 
cently. They passed resolutions claiming equal politi- | 
|cal rights, and formed an association for promoting that 
object. 

In Mississippi and Alabama, the labour of the freed- | 
men is in active demand. Many contracts bave been 
|made at $15 a month, with lodging. clothing and food. 
\In the neighbourhood of Vicksburg, $18 and $20 a 
month are not uncommon wages. In other places only | 
|$10 a month is paid, the negro furnishing his own | 
clothes and paying his doctor's bills. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 312. 

Texas.—The State Convention organized at Austen on 
the 8th, to frame a new constitution. It is expected | 
this will recognize the total abolition of slavery, and | 
give negroes the right to testify in all the courts, hold 
|property, sue and be sued, &c. Some members are iv 
\favor of negro suffrage. 
| Nebraska.—The Legislature have framed a State con- | 
{stitution to be submitted to the people on the 2d of Sixth 
month next. The election of State officers will take 
| place at the same time. | 

West Virginia:—The Legislature has located the capi- | 
jtal of this State at Buckhannan, on the east fork of the | 
Monongahela river. | 

North Carolina.—At an election in Newbern on the| 
\8th inst., the candidates of the Union party were all | 
elected. The military district of Wilmington, N. C., has | 
jbeen discontinued. Only three regiments of Federal | 

troops remain in the State 

Jowa.—A new census of this State, just completed, | 

shows a total population of 751,125, which is 76,212 
wore than in 1860. 

| New Mexico.—Advices from Santa Fe, to the 3d inst., | 
have been received The Legislature bad just adjourned. | 


|The poor law was amended so as to muke servitude 


| 


} 
| 





jlaw was repealed. A convention was ordered to frame 
a State constitution. | 
| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations | 
jon the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold 138}. U. 
;S. six per cents, 1881, 104; ditto, 5-20, 1023. Bulance 


to good, and 10 a 13 cts. forcommon. Of sheep, 7000 
were sold at from 7 to 7} cts. per lb, gross for good fat 
sheep. Hogs, $13 a $14 the100 lbs. net. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Deborah Deweese, O., per Isaac Hues. 
tis, Agt., $2, vol. 38. 
Received from Friends of Rahwa 
$12; and from Friends of Chester 
$12, for the Relief of the Freedm 


y, N.J., per J. Wilson, 
field, O., per I. Huestis, 
en. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Fifth month. Parents and others intending 
to send children as pupils, will please make early appli- 
cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or to Charles J. Allen, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

It is requested that, as far as practicable, all applica. 
tions for admission be made before the Ist of the Third 
month, in accordance with the Regulations on this 
subject. Soon after that date applicants from other 
Yearly Meetings—a number of whom are already wait- 
ing for answers to their applications—will be admitted, 


'so far as there may be room for them. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and bis wife are wanted to super. 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila, 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., “ 


A number of children from the Orphanage at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, under the care of the Women’s Aid 
Association of Friends Philadelphia, are expected to be 
brought to the Home for Destitute Coloured Children, 
708 Lombard St. It is desirable to procure homes for 
them, where they will be kindly cared for and trained 
for domestic service or rural occupations. Persons de- 
siring such assistants are requested to apply to 

Deborah Williamson, 1024 Arch St.; Sarah Pennock, 
805 Franklin St.; Sarah W. Cope, 1312 Filbert St. 

Philada. 2d mo. 5th, 1866.. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The Superintendent of the Asylum is desirous of pro- 
curing the services of a young man to perform the duties 
of Apothecary in the Institution. The situation presents 
advantages to one wishing to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A good education and some knowledge of Chem- 
istry will be required. . Application may be made to the 
Superintendent at the Asylum. 


Marnrep, at Friends’ meeting-house, at Poplar Ridge, 
a county, New York, on the 25th of First month, 
Josern M., con of Joseph and Winifred Chase, and 
Emity, daughter of Edward and Julia Simkin, both of 
Ledyatd. 


ee 


| Diep, at his residence, Muncy, Penna., on the 27th of 


House bas also passed a bill for the disposal of the |in the New York Sub-treasury, $91,797,848. Superfine] First month last, Jacos Haines, in the 78th year of bis 


public lands for homestead, actual settlement, in the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
PP ) 


| State flour, $7.10 a $7.50. Shipping Ohio, $8.50 a $8.90. | 
| Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9.20 a $10.25. Amber | 


His health had been declining for several years, 


age. Be 
during which he spent much time in religious reading, 


Florida. All disabilities of colour in regard to the | Milwaukie wheat, $1.73; amber State, $2.41; common} and the Bible was to him an untiring source of enjoy- 


operations of the homestead system are removed; the 
amount of land to be tuken by each claim is restricted 
to eighty acres, with a view to break up the land*mo- 


| Chicago spring, $1.55. Canada oats, 56 cts.; State, 58. 
Rye, 97a $1. Jersey yellow corn, 79 a 80 cts.; mixed 
western, 77 a 79 cts. Cotton, 444 a 45} cts. Phila- 

| 


ment. He was gradually prepared for the close, and 
his entire dependence placed upon the merits and em 
of his Redeemer. The calm and peaceful state of his 


nopoly which has prevailed in the cotton States, and | de/phia.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.50; extra and family,| mind, combined with uniform cheerfulness, caused his 


give the freedmen and poor whites an opportunity of 
becoming landowners. A bill to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy is under consideration. 

The Rebel Leaders.—The President has declined to 
communicate to Congress the records or any of the facts 
connected with the imprisonment of Jefferson Davis and 


l$8 a $9.50; fancy brands, $11 a $13. Common red! 
wheat, $1.80 a $1.90 ; fair to choice, $2 a $2.25; prime 
white, $2.60. Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, 72} cts. Oats, | 
45 cts. Clover seed, $7.25 a $8. Timothy, $4.25 aj 
$4.50. Flaxseed, $3.05. Sales of 1900 beef cattle at| 
‘from 15} to 16} cts. for first quality; 14 a 15 cts. for fair 


society to be much sought after, and there is we 
those who remain, the comforting assurance that he y 
entered upon a “ better and more enduring inheritance. 


A 
RE" 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





